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Wage and Hour Bill 
Up Before Congress 


President Requests Legislation to 
Protect Workers Against Op- 
pressive Conditions 


COMMERCE CLAUSE INVOKED 


Products of Firms Failing to Obey the 
Law Would be Barred from 
Interstate Trade 


For the time being, the attention of 
Congress and the nation at large has shifted 
from the President’s plan to reform the 
courts to new social and economic legis- 
lation presented last week. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress recommending 
a law fixing minimum wages and maximum 
hours for industrial workers and prescrib- 
ing other working conditions came as no 
surprise to the country. It has been 
known for some time that the President 
had such legislation in mind. In the clos- 
ing speech of the campaign last fall he 
declared emphatically that one of the ob- 
jectives of his second administration would 
be such a measure. Again in his second in- 
augural address he referred to the necessity 
of protecting workers against unduly low 
wages, excessive hours of work, and other 
unfair industrial conditions. 


Roosevelt’s Views 


Anyone who has followed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s career knows that legislation of this 
kind forms a central part of his entire eco- 
nomic philosophy. When the NRA, which 
undertook such regulation, was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
two years ago this month, the President 
gave the first indication that a battle on 
the highest tribunal might be made before 
he left office. It was at that time that he 
made his famous “horse-and-buggy” state- 
ment. declaring that under modern _in- 
dustrial conditions, the arm of govern- 
ment must be used to guarantee fair work- 
ing conditions to the laborers of the nation. 
He has repeatedly returned to that theme. 

It is not merely a matter of social justice 
that has prompted the President to insist 
upon minimum wage and maximum hour 
legislation. It is also a question of making 
the economic machine work more smoothly 
so as to prevent the recurring depressions 
which exact such a heavy toll among the 
entire population. The workers of the 
nation constitute the great consuming pub- 
lic. It is they who must absorb a large 
part of the products of factory, mine, and 
farm. If the wages paid to the working 
population are not high enough, goods 
will remain unsold and there will be a gen- 
eral economic breakdown. In the opinion 
of the President and many of his advisers, 
wages were not high enough in 1929 to 
enable the great consuming public to ab- 
sorb all that American industry and agri- 
culture were producing, and as a result 
production had to be slowed down, with 
the general collapse. To increase mass 
purchasing power, by one means or another, 
has been constantly behind the New Deal 
program. 

But, it has been asked, if the federal 
government did not have the power two 
years ago to regulate wages, hours of work, 
and other industrial conditions, through 
such a device as the NRA, how can it do 
so at the present time? Is the Supreme 
Court more likely to declare a similar law 
constitutional now than it was two years 

(Concluded on page 8) 


THE CONTENTED WORKER—A NATIONAL IDEAL AND A NATIONAL PROBLEM 








John D. Roekefeller 


The passing of John D. Rockefeller has been the occasion for many newspaper editorials 
appraising his spectacular career. One of the best of these, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News, a Scripps-Howard publication, realistically views the man in terms 
of the history of his time. It is worth reprinting: 


Only in America, only in the hundred years which his life so nearly spanned, could the 
phenomenon that was John D. Rockefeller have been possible. 

In no other country, at no other time, could a poor boy have became a billionaire so 
quickly, or a hated rich man have been changed before his death into a figure benign and 
admired. 

Born half a century earlier, Rockefeller would have been subjected to the limita- 
tions of an agrarian civilization. His industry, his shrewdness, his frugality might have 
made him a small-town magnate. He might have accumulated the $100,000 which, when 
he was a boy in Cleveland, seemed to him the ultimate in wealth. 

Born half a century later, he would have been subject to restraints imposed by the 
people to shield themselves from the very practices which he was peculiarly equipped to 
use. He would have had to operate under anti-trust laws and laws to protect weak com- 
petitors against strong ones. Instead of using all his money to breed more money, he 
would have had to give a large share of it, in income taxes, to the Government. 

But because he was born in 1839, and because he was thrifty, and industrious, and— 
acco~ding to standards of our own day—ruthless to the nth degree, he was on the stage 
and ready to act his part when the curtain rose on the American era that began with the 
Civil War. It was an era of individualism uncurbed, of complete adherence to the 
Adam Smith philosophy. 

Rockefeller did not make that era. No more than Fisk and Gould, Hill and Harriman, 
Carnegie and Frick, Commodore Vanderbilt and Pierpont Morgan. The era made them, 
in the sense that it gave them opportunity. 

They, and others like them, seized power. They “built up the country.” They devel- 
oped railroads. They exploited oil, iron, coal, lumber, land. But the country gave them 
free rein. It permitted them, probably it is not far wrong to say it encouraged them, to 
form trusts, to throttle competition, to drive the hardest possible bargain with labor, then 
entirely unorganized, to collect and keep exorbitant profits. 

Among the great American capitalists who were the products of that era, Rockefeller 
was perhaps the greatest. His personal fortune, at any rate, was the largest. And he out- 
lived all the other mighty figures of his active business years. 

He outlived them all, and by so long that the part he played during those years has 
almost faded from present-day memories. Of those who read today of his death, the 
great majority knew him only as an old, old man, gentle and good, who liked to give 
away shiny new dimes and to distribute pamphlets of sage advice to the young. 

Time was kind to him. His huge philanthropies, his gifts of more than half a billion to 
charity, religion, medicine, and art, did much to soften that public opinion which once 
held him the very symbol of cruel greed. And the son, to whom he gave control of his 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 


Political Forces In 
Spain Are Examined 


Extent of Communist Influence 
Over Loyalist Government 
ls Debated Question 


MODERATES GAIN CONTROL 


Future of Spain in Case of Loyalist 
Victory Not Clear; Fascism Cer- 
tain if Rebels Win 
What is the truth about Spain? What 
are the dominant forces behind the so- 
called loyalist and rebel factions which have 
now been at war with each other for more 
than 10 months? Is it a fact that Spain 
has become a battleground between Com- 
munism and Fascism, and that one or the 
other system of government will emerge 
when the smoke of battle has _ finally 

cleared? 

These are questions which are much dis- 
cussed, but which cannot easily be an- 
swered. It is dfficult to peer through the 
fog of censorship, the distortion of news, 
the inflamed and passionate statements 
which, as in the case of all armed conflicts, 
have characterized this civil war. Columns 
in the newspapers, articles in magazines, 
books from the and innumerable 
speeches and debates have given us a vast 
amount of information about Spain, but 
how much of it can be accepted as fair 
and unbiased? Even the “uncensored dis- 
patches” written by foreign correspondents 
who have been in Spain are found to be in 
disagreement over the state of affairs be- 
hind loyalist and rebel lines. 


press, 


What Is Happening? 


How, then, are we, thousands of miles 
away from the scene of tragedy, to know 
what to believe and what to discredit? How 
are we to judge whether one cause is right 
and just and the other in error? The wise 
man would probably prefer to suspend 
judgment until a completely objective rec- 
ord can be written, but the issues bound up 
in this conflict are so important for the 
world at large, that every effort should 
be made to search out the truth—to learn 
what is actually happening in Spain. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
provide answers to the questions pro- 
pounded above. It will only endeavor to 
summarize the evidence which appears to 
be most reliable on both the rebel and loy- 
alist sides in order that the reader may be 
helped in reaching his own conclusions. 

We know definitely that an organized 
attempt to overthrow the Spanish govern- 
ment was begun on July 17 of last year. 
We also know that this rebellion was or- 
ganized by a group of military officers, and 
that it was sponsored by wealthy individuals 
who were unsympathetic toward the gov- 
ernment. Likewise we are aware of the 
fact that foreign nations, specifically Italy 
and Germany, moved promptly to provide 
assistance for the rebels, and that, finally, 
the rebellion won the sympathy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has long 
been a power in Spain. These are facts 
which are not contested. 

But when it comes to trying to learn 
why the rebellion was launched, difficulties 
are immediately encountered. There are 
two sets of arguments, one seeking to jus- 
tify the rebel action, and the other con- 
demning it. 

On behalf of the rebels we hear that 
Spain was rapidly sinking into a state of 
disorganization and confusion, with Com- 


























BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE 


“ANOTHER STAY-IN STRIKE IF FRANCO WINS?” 
A British View of the Spanish War. 


munism in the offing, during the period 
extending from February 16 to July 17, 
1936, the day the rebellion began. It was 
on February 16 that elections were held 
throughout Spain, bringing the Popular 
Front government into power. The Span- 
ish Popular Front is a broad union of 
liberal and radical parties, ranging from 
the mild Left Republicans to Socialists and 
Communists. It was organized just a 
month before the election for the pur- 
pose of fighting against the conservative 
elements then in power who were accused 
of planning to establish fascism in Spain. 

The Popular Front managed to secure 
control of the Cortes, or parliament, after 
the elections, although it had not polled 
a majority of the votes, and was in a sense 
a minority government, somewhat similar 
to the former Labor government of Eng- 
land. This fact has led to charges that 
it was not really a “legal government.” 


Radicalism Charged 

The conservatives loudly deplored the 
policies of the Popular Front. They claimed 
that Spain was being turned over to ex- 
treme radicalism, and pointed to the seizure 
of land by the peasants, the striking and 
rioting of workers, the burning of churches, 
as proof of their assertions. They ac- 
cused the Popular Front of being unable 
to maintain order, and there were dark 
hints of action to come if stronger control 
was not exercised. At length, the sup- 
porters of the rebels declare, conditions be- 
came intolerable. The nation was getting 
completely out of the government’s hands, 
and radical violence was in evidence al- 
most everywhere. It became necessary, 
in their view, for a well-ordered minority 
to take action in order that Spain might 
be saved from the peril of anarchy and 
Communism. The minority struck, and 
the civil war was on. 

Some supporters of the rebel cause go 
further and claim that the rebel uprising 
came just in time to prevent an actual 
Communist revolt. This opinion is voiced 
by Michael Williams, editor of a Catholic 
weekly, The Commonweal, who, in a 
series of open letters to the American 
press, has accused foreign correspondents 
of failing in their duty to provide 


tary men, and observers who visited Salamanca 
from England and elsewhere. It is confirmed 
by an American witness of unimpeachable ex- 
perience and integrity as a journalist, whom I 
hold in reserve. 

Such, in brief, is the case presented to 
justify the rebellion which has plunged 
Spain into nearly a year of civil warfare. 
The charges made by Mr. Williams remain 
to be substantiated and he has promised 
to do so if possible. 


Loyalist Reply 

The loyalist case is one with which most 
people are familiar. It is argued that the 
Popular Front won the election, and that 
irrespective of the popular vote it had a 
clear and pronounced majority in the Cor- 
tes. It proceeded immediately to accom- 
plish the tasks to which it had pledged it- 
self, namely, to restore the reforms which 
had been promised by the 1931 constitu- 
tion and which had been nullified by the 
conservatives. These reforms included 
separation of church and state, suppression 
of the army officers’ clique which had long 
been an influence in Spain, distribution of 
land estates among the people, legislation 
to benefit labor, and other similarly liberal 
measures. It is contended that the Popu- 
lar Front was making rapid progress in 
reintroducing these reforms, and that if 
there were some excesses on the part of 
the people, it was due to the fact that 
they were naturally impatient to secure 
advantages after a period of cruel oppres- 
sion by the conservatives. Moreover, it is 
charged that many disturbances were pro- 
voked by the fascists to discredit the gov- 
ernment. 

The supporters of the loyalists charge 
that the rich landowners and industrialists, 
seeing the government slip once more out 
of their grasp, and fearing that their power 
would forever be taken from them, rallied 
behind the disgruntled army officers and 
organized the revolt. There are suggestions 


that this revolt was actually planned as 
long ago as 1934, and that at that time 
steps were taken to secure help from Italy. 
The loyalist government is said to be in 
the possession of ‘sensational evidence” 
proving Italy’s hand in the rebellion. 





the public with an unbiased ac- 


count of events in Spain. Mr. 
Williams says: 
as those who know more 


about the facts of the situation than 
the American press brings to their 
attention. the Franco revolution 
broke out just ahead of the mass- 
massacre revolution carefully planned 
by the Reds. The Reds, indeed 
—so it is charged—had arranged that 
fake Fascists (desperadoes of their 
own gang disguised in imitation of 
young Primo de Rivera’s small band 
of actual Fascists) should create 
disturbances, in retaliation for which 
the Reds were to have proceeded at 
once completely to “liquidate” all 
members of the Catholic parties, or 
the Right-wing parties generally. 
There was also to have been a gen- 
eral wiping out of the clergy and the 
nuns, and all suspected of any affilia- 
tion with, or sympathy for, Catholi- 
cism or conservatism, or even with 
those forms of Catholic “liberalism” 
which stopped short of actual frater- 
nity with the Reds. The Salamanca 
(rebel) government claims to possess 
evidence proving the existence of a 














Red plot of this general description. 
This evidence has satisfied many care- 
ful European correspondents, mili 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL LEAP 


MORRIS IN JERSEY JOURNAL 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 


So much for the arguments as to the 
origin of Spain’s bitter civil war. We come 
now to a subject over which there is still 
more acrimonious dispute—the forces be- 
hind the loyalist government. 

Rebel supporters claim that the 
rebellion the loyalist government has been 
under the domination of Communists and 
Anarchists, and that this is proof that if 
the loyalists win, Spain will become a 
communist nation. It is pointed out that 
the Spanish cabinet has contained Com- 
munists and Anarchists, but that the Com- 
munists are cleverly keeping themselves in 
the background until the moment of vic- 
tory comes. It is said that the Commu- 
nists, taking their orders from Moscow, 
are preparing Spain for the day of triumph, 
and that to achieve this end, Russia has 
been sending help to the loyalists. 


since 


The most direct charges have been made 
by William P. Carney, Spanish correspond- 
ent of the New York Times. In an uncen- 
sored dispatch from Paris last December. 
Mr. Carney made this statement: 


For some time Russia has been running the 
show in Spain in so far as the Madrid govern- 
ment’s resistance to General Franco’s Insur- 
gent movement is concerned. Weeks before 
members of Premier Largo Caballero’s com- 
prehensive Popular Front government, includ- 
ing the doctrinally non-political anarcho- 


syndicalists, decided it was safer for their own 
skins to move to Valencia, Marcel Rosenberg, 
first Soviet ambassador to the Spanish re- 
public, was sitting in at all Cabinet council 
meetings. 

In fact, his voice in these councils was gen- 
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republican methods and the democratic sys- 
tem. 


It is argued, further, that the formation 
of the new Spanish cabinet shows that the 
government of that country is determined 
to suppress extremism of all kinds. The 
Caballero government resigned because of 
a dispute between two factions in loyalist 
Spain—the moderates who were anxious 
primarily to win the war and then to con- 
tinue with the introduction of progressive 
reforms, and the Anarchists, together with 
some Communists, who insisted that com- 
plete social revolution should not be de- 
layed. Uprisings in Catalonia, staged by 
Anarchists and so-called Trotskyist Com- 
munists, brought out the dissatisfaction 
of the extremists with the loyalist govern- 
ment. The crisis forced the resignation 
of Caballero and in the reorganization the 
moderates won a complete victory. The 
Anarchists were dropped from the cabinet 
and the government became better fortified 
against them. It is admitted, of course, that 
the regular Communists supported this 
moderate course, and that there are two 
Communists in the Negrin cabinet. But 
it is strongly denied that the Communists 
in any way dominate the government. 

Thus, there is disagreement over the 
type of government Spain would have in 
the event of loyalist victory. Some see 
communism and others do not, depending 
upon their sympathies. 

There is no doubt as to the nature of the 
government which would be installed in 








SOVIET CIVILIZATION IN SPAIN 








IL 420, FLORENCE 


An Italian View of the Spanish War. 


erally understood to carry more 
even than that of the premier... . 

It was Mr. Rosenberg who handpicked the 
Largo Caballero cabinet formed on September 
4, to succeed the manifestly impotent Giral 
government selected by President Manuel 
Azania himself largely from members of his own 
Left Republican party. 


authority 


In reply to these statements the loyalists 
point to the fact that the Communists 
constitute a great minority in Spain and 
that they held no more than two posts in 
the Caballero government. It is stated, in 
addition, that the recent reorganization of 
the loyalist cabinet effectively proves that 
the democratic system is still functioning, 
and that Spain is attempting by moderate 
means to pursue the original aims set forth 
in the constitution. 

A few days ago Premier Largo Caballero, 
left-wing Socialist, resigned, and his place 
was taken by Dr. Juan Negrin, moderate 
Socialist who sides with Indalecio Prieto— 
minister of defense in the present cabinet— 
long an opponent of Caballero. At the 
same time the Anarchists have been dropped 
from the cabinet.and recent movements 
to curb them in various parts of Spain 
have been undertaken. 

Commenting on this development in 
Spanish politics, Leland Stowe writes in 
the New York Herald-Tribune: 


(The) cabinet crisis at Valencia has provided 
an extraordinarily effective rebuttal to those 
who have described the entire loyalist govern- 
ment as Reds” and all opponents of General 
Francisco Franco’s insurgent-Fascist invaders 
as henchmen of Moscow. For a Soviet-con- 
trolled Spanish government would scarcely 
have tolerated a crisis on party lines common 
to all democratic countries; would hardly 
have compromised on a cabinet in which six 
parties are represented; and most certainly 
would not have named as its “win-the-war” 
leader a moderate Socialist whose political 
views are identical to those held by the British 
Labor party. 

This is why it is accurate to say that Spain’s 
Popular Front has once more demonstrated 
convincingly that its loyalist adherents con- 
stitute a democratic coalition, stubbornly cling- 
ing—even under the rude assaults of war—to 


case of a rebel victory. General Franco 
has already spoken of the corporative 
system first introduced by Italy. He has 
already brought all the. diverse elements 
which went over to the rebels under his 
strict control. It is abundantly clear that 
if the rebels win, Spain will have a fascist 
government, strongly influenced by Italy 
and Germany. This fact is so well known 
as not to need further elaboration. 


Compromise? 


There is a bare possibility that the war 
will be ended, without bringing either the 
loyalists or the rebels into complete power. 
The British have been working on a scheme 
which calls for the withdrawal of all foreign 
volunteers from Spain, a halt in hostilities, 
and the establishment of a compromise 
government which would concentrate its 
attention on restoring order in Spain, and 
later on restoring the parliarnentary sys- 
tem. The British have won the support of 
the French for this plan, and it is reported 
that Hitler, weary of the costly Spanish af- 
fair, is willing to support it. There is 
doubt as to Mussolini's attitude. 

There is also doubt as to the attitude 

(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 
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Germany: Week by week the struggle 
between church and state in Nazi Germany 
is growing more acute, and apparently well- 
founded reports indicate that both Catholic 
and Protestant leaders are girding them- 
selves for what they consider must be a final 
Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago 
recently added fuel to the already glow- 
ing cinders when he denounced Chancellor 
Hitler and the latter’s subordinates. The 
Cardinal charged that the trials of monks 
now being vigorously pushed by the Ger- 
man government were expressly designed 
to discredit the Catholic Church. He 
claimed further that the 60,000,000 inhab- 
itants of Germany are being subjected to 
the constant watch of government spies. 

In addition to denying these charges, 
the Berlin press demanded that the Vatican 
repudiate the statements of Cardinal Mun- 
delein. This the Vatican refused to do, 
meanwhile letting it be known that Pope 
Pius XI had prepared a “white paper” in 
which there was proof that the German 


showdown. 


government, rather than the Catholic 
Church, had violated the concordat of 
1933. It was disclosed that unless the 


Nazi government ceased to persecute the 
Catholic faith, the Pope would release this 
“white paper” to the world press. 

Undaunted by this threat, the German 
secret police confiscated 18 Catholic print- 
ing shops and moved to bring all monaster- 
ies under the state’s contol. There is 
reason for believing that the Nazi author- 
ities will take even more drastic action 
the first week in June when a body of 
bishops defiantly start a drive to enlist 
boys and girls in the Catholic Youth move- 
ment. 

The Protestant groups in the Reich are 
threatened with equally repressive meas- 
ures. A delegation of pastors to a church 
conference in England was refused pass- 
ports last week because of known hostility 
to the Nazi regime and at the same time 
a number of clergymen were arrested and, 
it is reported, placed in concentration 
camps. 


* % * 


France: The International Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1937, upon which work has been 
proceeding for two years, was officially 
opened a few days ago by Albert Lebrun, 
president of the French Republic. Due 
to labor difficulties, only four of the 50 
pavilions housing exhibits of as many na- 
tions, had been finished at the opening 
ceremonies, but the government feels con- 
fident that it will require but another fort- 
night for this $35,000,000 fair to be com- 
pletely decked in all its finery. Since the 
exposition is scheduled to last for six 
months, it is felt that this 
delay will not materially 
affect its success, espe- 
cially since no interna- 
tional exposition of com- 
parable size ever opens 
on time anyhow. The ex- 
hibits and splendor apart, 
the French government 
hopes to achieve through 
the fair two objectives: 
one, the improvement of 
economic conditions 
throughout the land, as 
50,000.000 persons are 
expected to pass through 
the gates; the other, in 
the words of President 
Lebrun. to “teach man- 
kind there is no dignity 
in life through 
mutual understanding.” 
The exhibits are designed 
to show how modern in- 
ventions have made it 
possible for people to en- 
joy products which were 
formerly luxuries. 


save 








AS THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OPENED IN LONDON 
A general view of the first session of the Imperial Conference which opened recently in St. James’s Palace, 


London. 


Central Europe: In the daily con- 
ferences now being held in almost every 
European capital, observers are beginning 
to discern the formation of a bloc of powers 
that will oppose the growing influence of 
Germany and Italy in Central Europe. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
during the past year and a half, Mussolini 
has sought to mend his diplomatic fences 
by removing old enmities and strengthen- 
ing agreements with neighboring powers. 
He arrived at a new pact with Yugoslavia, 
made overtures to Hungary and has acted 
on all European problems in so close con- 
sultation with Hitler that their relation- 
ship is in the nature of a virtual alliance. 

While the Italian dictator has been 
operating northward from the Alps, Hitler 
has been similarly moving to extend Ger- 
man influence southward. Through trade 
treaties and, it is claimed, Nazi agents 
sent directly from Berlin, he has succeeded 
in arousing favorable sentiment for Ger- 


many in Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. At the same time, Hitler has 
been able to wrest from Mussolini a 


promise not to continue his 
Austrian independence. 


support of 


To the statesmen in Paris and London, 
these activities, unless opposed, spell the 
ultimate domination of Central Europe by 
the two dictators. They feel that should 
Germany be assured of Central European 
support he will move even further in order 
to carry out his cherished plan of invading 
Russia to seize the rich lands of the 
Ukraine. Needless to say, this would upset 
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THE UNITED STATES AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


This building, being built for the World’s Fair being held in France, this year, will house exhibits 


representing the United States. 
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The conference is considering problems affecting the British Empire. 


the entire European applecart and almost 
certainly lead to war. 

That is why both Paris and London are 
now taking steps to wean the Central Eu- 
ropean countries away from Germany and 
Italy. French statesmen are urging the 
formation of a strong Central European 
confederation, and in order to indicate that 
Hitler will not be given a free hand in 
Russia, France has reaffirmed her Soviet 
pact, with the blessing of Great Britain. 


* * * 


Japan: Completely disregarding the elec- 
tions of April 30, which administered his 
government a stinging rebuke, Premier Sen- 
juro Hayashi of Japan continues in power 
and plans to strip the diet (parliament) of 
whatever power it still exercises. How 
Premier Hayashi can thus ignore the ex- 
pressed will of the people is a thing difficult 
to grasp to those brought up in the tradi- 
tions of representative government. But the 
premier in an address noted that “the idea 
that the majority in the diet should rule 
is western and has no place in this coun- 
try.” The Japanese constitution, he added, 
is peculiar to Japan and constitutes a spe- 
cial form of politics. The majority parties, 
however, have not accepted this view and 
they are now calling mass meetings through- 
out the country to overthrow the cabinet. 


* * * 


North Pole: In Moscow, where the 
theatre is almost as popular as is the movie 
in America, the curtain rose, not long ago, 
upon the premiere of a 
play depicting how, at 
some time in the future, 
daring Soviet aviators 
would swoop northward 
from Siberia, bring their 
craft down onto. the 
North Pole and there es- 
tablish the first perma- 
nent settlement. To the 
audience, the play 
seemed a highly imag- 
inative and somewhat vi- 
sionary creation. 

But scarcely had the 
audience emerged from 
the theater when it 
learned that the author 
of the play had himself 
just landed at the North 
Pole. With three com- 
panions, he had taken off 
from Rudolf Island, 560 
miles from the Pole and 
within six hours had 
completed the flight. The 
four explorers up 
tents, repaired radio 
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set 


equipment and prepared a landing field for 
three more planes bearing an expedition that 
is to remain on the Arctic ice for a year. 

Others, notably Robert Peary and Rich- 
ard Byrd, have reached the North Pole be- 
fore, but the Soviets are the first to set 
up a permanent base. Russian scientists 
maintain that this region is the “weather 
kitchen” of the world and that by studying 
conditions there it will be possible to make 
accurate weather forecasts. But there is an 
even more important purpose to this ex- 
pedition, the establishment of an air base 
for a projected route between Moscow and 
San Francisco. It is reported that the first 
flight over this route will be made this 
summer by Russia’s foremost aviator. 

The Russian press, taking pride in this 
accomplishment, has been pointing out the 
many ventures of their government in re- 
gions hitherto regarded as forbidding. They 
note that under the regime of the Tsar, 
much of Siberia was abandoned as waste 
land of no value, while the present Moscow 
government has succeeded in planting for- 
ests and opening rich mineral deposits. 


i a 


Russia: Editorials in American newspa- 
pers have recently made pointed references 
to what is regarded as an amazing con- 
trast afforded by two aspects of Soviet 
Russia. On the one hand, these comments 
note, one finds Russia devoted to scientific 
research, as has most recently been illus- 
trated by the establishment of an air base 
at the North Pole. On the other hand, one 
finds Moscow continuing to carry on execu- 
tions on a mass scale. In the past month, 
44 persons were shot for alleged spying ac- 
tivities in the Soviet’s Far East. An ad- 
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ditional number were executed in the 
Georgian Soviet Republic in the Caucasus, 
while thousands of others are reported un- 
der arrest. 

It is possible that those executed and 
arrested have actually been involved in 
espionage against the state. The New York 
Times correspondent in Moscow writes 
that though he was exceedingly skeptical 
of these charges at first, he now tends to 
believe that they were to some extent 
justified. And Leon Trotsky, charged with 
being the leader of these underground ac- 
tivities, has admitted that he is supporting 
the formation of a ‘Fourth International,” 
one of whose purposes will be to overthrow 
the present Russian regime. Nothwith- 
standing these facts, opinion in demo- 
cratic countries generally condemns the 
wholesale slaughters as being unworthy of 
a government that claims to be stable. 

* * * 

Some British schools have been making 
the study of geography more interesting 
by allowing each class to follow the voyage 
of a chosen ship in the merchant marine. 
As they read the ship’s log, students find 
that foreign places become much more real 
to them. 
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A PROPOSED HIGHWAY ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


To provide a fast traffic route from Chicago to the East, an Illinois-Indiana overlake highway has been proposed. 


The 


plon calls for a trafficway across the lower end of Lake Michigan, with an island midway between Chicago and a point 


in Indiana. 


The highway would have a six-lane upper deck for light traffie and a four-lane lower deck for heavy and 


interurban traffic. 


Social Security 


The New Deal registered another victory 
on May 24 when the Supreme Court, in three 
separate decisions, upheld the constitutionality 
of the Social Security Act. It is notable that 
while the unemployment insurance provisions 
were validated by a vote of 5 to 4, the old-age 
pension feature was approved by a vote of 
7 to 2, Justices Sutherland and Van Devanter 
joining with the more liberal members of the 
Court. 

The opinions upholding the unemployment 
insurance and old-age pension provisions of the 
federal law emphasized the need for action by 
the national government to prevent suffering 
during periods of economic distress and main- 
tained that Congress under the “general wel- 
fare” clause in the Constitution has the power 
to take the action which is deemed necessary. 
With the establishment of such a broad princi- 
ple, following soon after its decisions on the 
Wagner Labor Act, the Court has now gone a 
long way toward giving the national govern- 
ment a free hand in matters of social legisla- 
tion. 

The Social Security decisions, together with 
the resignation of Justice Van Devanter, has 
brought renewed demands that the President 
drop his proposal to reorganize the Supreme 
Court. It is argued that the Court is now of 
definite liberal complexion, and that Van De- 
vanter’s resignation provides an opportunity 
to keep it so. The President, however, shows 
no sign of weakening in his determination to 
see his proposal through. In a press conference 
on the day after the Social Security decision, 
he indicated that there would be no change in 
his attitude toward the Court. But in spite 
of this, the belief persists that he will in the 
end compromise or give up the plan. 


New Farm Program 


A new agricultural program, said to have the 
approval of the administration, has made its 
Combining certain 


appearance in Congress. 





COURTESY AMERICAN CITY 
THE PARKING METER 


As it is used in Toledo, Ohio. More and more cities are 


using meters to contro! parking. 


features of the old AAA, the present soil con- 
servation act, and Secretary Wallace’s pro- 
posal for an “ever-normal granary,” the new 
measures provide for extensive federal con- 
trol over agricultural production in five major 
crops. 

To prevent the piling up of surpluses, each 
farmer would be allowed to sell only a certain 
quota of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, or tobacco. 
If he produced more than that amount he 
would become subject to a heavy tax on his 
excess crop. He would, however, escape the 
tax, by (1) agreeing voluntarily to reduce his 
next year’s acreage in proportion to his surplus 
or by (2) accepting a government loan in re- 
turn for which he would store his surplus until 
there was a greater demand for it. This latter 
provision would tend to bring about the “ever- 
normal granary.” 

It is doubted that the farm bill will be acted 
upon at the present session of Congress. The 
administration is apparently not yet prepared 
to push it, preferring to concentrate the at- 
tention of Congress on the measure affecting 
wages and hours in industry (see page 1). 


Steel Vote 


Workers in the plants of the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation at Pittsburgh and 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, laid aside their tools 
on May 20 long enough to take part in an elec- 
tion. Under the direction of representatives 
of the National Labor Relations Board they 
voted on the question: “Do you want the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers of America, through the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee of the C. I. O., 
to represent you as the exclusive representative 
for collective bargaining?’’ When the ballots 
had all been counted, it was found that, by a 
majority of more than two to one, the answer 
was “Yes.” Immediately afterward, union 
leaders and company officials began drawing up 
a contract which is to establish new wages, 
working conditions, and arrangements for set- 
tling labor disputes. Affecting 27,000 workers, 
this agreement constitutes the most important 
gain the C. I. O. has made in the steel industry 
since a contract was signed with the United 
States Steel Corporation last March. 

Having won their first exclusive bargaining 
contract, leaders of the C. I. O. unionization 
campaign are pushing ahead with a member- 
ship drive in other independent steel com- 
panies which have thus far refused to make 
any written agreement with the union. These 
include the Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, and 
Bethlehem Steel, and to them has gone the 
warning that unless they sign, strikes will be 
called. 


Unions at War 


The split between the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. entered a new phase last week when 
the A. F. of L. decided to carry the fight into 
state and city central unions and into federal 
local unions. Also, William Green announced 
a special tax will be laid on A. F. of L. mem- 
bers to finance a new organizing campaign. A 
hundred new organizers will be employed to 
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enter those fields which are still unorganized 
and those dominated by the C. I. O. 

This action apparently ends all hope that 
the split between the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. will be healed. The American labor 
movement will remain divided between two 
rival and bitterly hostile organizations. 


Fordisms 


In an attempt to head off the C. I. O. union- 
ization drive which has had spectacular suc- 
cess in the other automobile companies, Henry 
Ford recently had distributed to his workers 
a little pamphlet entitled “Fordisms” in which 
he presented his arguments against labor un- 
ions. These are typical ‘“Fordisms”: 

“A monopoly of JOBS in this country is 
just as bad as a monopoly of BREAD.” 

“Our men ought to consider whether it is 
necessary for them to pay some outsider for 
the privilege of working at Ford’s.” 

“Figure it out for yourself. If you go into 
a union they have got you—but what have 
you got?” 

“We have always made a better bargain for 
our men than an outsider could. We have never 
had to bargain against our men, and we don’t 
expect to begin now.” 

“There is no mystery about the connection 
between corporation control and labor con- 
trol. They are the two ends of the same rope. 
A little group of those who control both capi- 
tal and labor will sit down in New York and 
settle Prices, Dividends—and Wages.” 

To these statements the union leaders im- 
mediately replied with claims that the Ford 
workers now receive the lowest wages in the 
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BOTH SIDES OF A DISPUTE 
An employee of the Ford Motor Company compares the 
pamphlet expressing Ford’s labor views with the newspaper 
issued by the United Automobile Workers union. 
industry and work at the fastest speed-up pace; 
that the improved working conditions in the 
other automobile plants are due to the collec- 
tive bargaining activities of the union; and 
that the unionization campaign in the Ford 
factories would soon bring the management 
to terms. 


States Cooperate 


Since 1933 great emphasis has been placed 
upon the increase of federal governmental ac- 
tion to cope with broad national problems. In 
comparison the individual states have assumed 
a position of diminishing importance, a fact 
which has been much deplored on many sides. 

The states, however, have been far from in- 
active in attempting to deal with problems 
which transcend state boundaries. They have 
been joining together on projects of interstate 
cooperation on many matters, and the future 
points to greatly increased activity of this 
kind, 

There has been formed a Council of State 
Governments, which coérdinates the work of 
state commissions in interstate codperative en- 
deavors. During the last two years 28 states 
have adopted legislation establishing such 
commissions. Bills are now pending in nine 
additional legislatures. 

Among the subjects which states cannot deal 
with effectively without codperating with one 
another are social security administration, 
crime control, tax conflicts, flood and dust 
control, labor relations, highway safety, and 
milk control. Sometimes action takes the 
form of a compact between two or more states, 
sometimes states arrange to enact identical 


legislation, and sometimes the _legislatio, 
adopted gives representatives of other stat 
special privileges within the state. For exam, 
ple, in the field of crime control alone, 4 
states have provided that police of anothe 
state may cross their state lines in the pursyj 
of criminals, providing the 
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behind the criminal. Practice in the extradi- 
tion of criminals from one state to another 
has been simplified and standardized by 16 
states. 


Van Devanter 


The retirement of Justice Willis Van De- 
vanter on June 2 will provide President Roose- 
velt with his first opportunity to make an 
appointment to the Supreme Court, and an 
opportunity to increase the size of that body’s 
liberal wing. 

It appears, however, that the problem of 
choosing a successor to Justice Van Devanter 
may not be without embarrassment for the 
President. Immediately after the announce- 
ment of Justice Van Devanter’s resignation 
a movement got under way in the Senate 
endorsing Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, the majority leader, for the post. 

President Roosevelt has so far kept silent 
It is believed he would prefer a younger man 
than Senator Robinson, who is 65. He would 
also prefer one who is a more thoroughgoing 
liberal. Despite Senator Robinson’s spor 
sorship of New Deal measures, he is reputed 
to be conservatively inclined. But the sen 
atorial campaign in favor of the majorits 
leader may push him into making the appoint- 
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ment, or make him run the risk of incurring 
additional enmity in the Senate. 


Red Rider Repealed 


Congress has repealed the famous “Little 
Red Rider,” which, during the last two year 
has prevented school teachers in the District 
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Columbia from mentioning the subject of 
ommunism in their classes. The rider, ap- 
ended to an appropriation bill, was originally 
ntended to ban the advocacy of communism 
n District of Columbia Schools, but because 
{its wording it resulted in the complete bar- 
ing of the subject from the classes. Teachers 
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- Were required to sign a statement, when receiv- 
ting their pay, affirming that they had not 
aught or advocated communism. The use 
f the word “teach” caused the teachers, as 
measure of self-protection, to avoid any 
hention or discussion of communism whatever. 
‘hapters on Soviet Russia in textbooks were 
-fkipped, and on one occasion an issue of THE 
\MERICAN OBSERVER was banned by the board 
f education because it contained a purely 
actual article on the Soviet system of gov- 
mment. Civic organizations in the District 
f Columbia carried on a two-year fight to 


m of fave Congress remove the restriction. 
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—_ The tiresome and time-wasting task of find- 
— ga place to park one’s car for a few minutes’ 
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hopping has long been a daily experience for 
ousands of people in the business districts of 
merican cities. One plan to solve this diffi- 
ulty is now being adopted in an increasing 
umber of communities. Called the parking 
eter plan, certain streets in the congested sec- 
ons of cities are set aside where one can 
brk alongside the curb for five cents an hour. 
he meter by each parking place has a clock- 
ke dial which shows when the paid-for time 
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SCRAM! 
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-urring ere. Policemen can then see just how 
ch overtime a person has parked. 
Those who favor the meters say that they 
€p all-day parkers from monopolizing the 
Feets, greatly reduce the work of the traffic 
“Little Peers, make space always available for those 
years, Po have greatest need for brief parking, and 


istrictf!™g in additional city revenue. Some people 
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oppose them, however, on the ground that it is 
unfair and illegal to charge for the use of pub- 
lic streets, and in a few places the courts have 
forbidden their use. Nevertheless, more and 
more cities are trying them out. 


New Crop Uses 


The crux of the farm problem is that 
farmers are unable to sell all that they can 
produce. This is a serious and a permanent 
problem, and it is estimated by many careful 
students of the situation that half the farmers 
now living on the land would be able to supply 
the food requirement of the nation. What, 
then, shall be done about it? One answer is 
that the farmers should cut down the produc- 
tion of their crops. 

Another answer is given by Russell Holt 
Peters in the May issue of Forum. It may be 
possible in time, he thinks, to find industrial 
uses for the things the farmers produce. 
Cotton, for example, can be used not only 
to make clothing but as a thick mesh which 
may serve as a binder on macadam roads, 
rendering them easier to maintain. Industrial 
alcohol is now being produced from corn. 
Artichokes and sweet potatoes and soybeans 
may serve as a basis for a material used in 
window trimming, horn buttons, and other 
articles, such as soap, paint, linoleum, and 
lubricating oils. Paper, such as we find in 
newspapers, may be made from southern 
slash pine of a variety now considered almost 
useless. The pulp from this pine may also be 


used in the production of paint, wax, soap, 
and certain acids. 
Such new uses for farm products can prob- 
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Supreme Court Justice Willis Van Devanter photographed 
in his office on the day he announced his retirement from 
the Court. 


ably be developed only quite gradually, but 
they offer a possibility for the future. 


WPA Education 


The government’s relief program has not 
only provided a living for those who otherwise 
would have been unemployed, but during the 
past four years has also taught about three- 
quarters of a million people to read and write. 
At the present time more than 240,000 men 
and women are enrolled in WPA literacy classes 
conducted by 5,785 teachers who have been 
unable to find jobs in the regular school sys- 
tems. Texas leads the other states with an 
enrollment of 18,561, closely followed by Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 

The cost of this program to date has been 
approximately $20,000,000. WPA officials 
claim, however, that the annual wages of those 
who have been taught to read and write have 
been increased several times this amount. 

* * Ok 


In the future, if Germany or any other 
country wishes to buy helium gas from the 
United States, it will be able to 
provided the gas is not to be used for military 
purposes. A _ special committee of cabinet 
officers, which undertook to survey the helium 
problem after the Hindenburg disaster, has 
recommended that any unneeded surplus of 
the gas, of which the United States has a 
monopoly, should be sold to foreign countries. 
The President has approved this recommenda- 
tion and it is likely that Congress will also 
approve it. 


do so 





ON THE UPPER YANGTZE-KIANG, APPROACHING THE GORGES 
(From an illustration in “Blood on the Moon,” by Linton Wells. Houghton, Mifflin.) 
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Italian Renaissance 


Using the novel form, Mrs. Susan Hicks 
Beach has written one of the most revealing 
histories of the Renaissance yet to appear—‘‘A 
Cardinal of the Medici’ (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3). Mrs. Beach under- 
takes to tell the story of Ippolito de’ Medici, 
among the last notorious members of the older 
branch of the famous family, nephew of two 
popes, and himself a cardinal. The story is told 
in the first person, by the Cardinal’s unknown 
mother who had been a member of the court 
of Urbino and who knew all the important fig- 
ures of sixteenth century Italy. 

The value of Mrs. Beach’s work lies not so 
much in the picture it paints of Ippolito as in 
the survey of that lusty and productive period 
of Italian history. Years of research have gone 
into the work of recapturing the glorious past, 
with the result that the most minute details of 
the life of the times have been reconstructed 
bit by bit. Written in flawless style and with 
the integrity of the true scholar, it is a book 
which must be added to the really worthwhile 
literature of the Italian Renaissance. 


Invertebrate Spain 


Jose Ortega y Gasset, widely acknowledged 
as his country’s foremost living philosopher, 
belongs to that group of liberals which was 
in part responsible for the downfall of the 
Spanish monarchy and the establishment of 
the republic. He has a precise scholarship, a 
serene mind and, at any rate, in Mildred 
Adams’ translation of his “Invertebrate Spain” 
(New York: Norton. $2.75), an admirably 
lucid and simple style. His latest work, com- 
prising a group of essays written before the 
outbreak of the civil war, bears directly upon 
that event. To the observer quite understand- 
ably confused by biased reports and by prop- 
aganda, Mr. Ortega’s observations afford 
brilliant glimpses into the more obscure and 
underlying motives of the struggle. 

But it is the shortcoming of these essays 
that they are only glimpses, rather like streaks 
of lightning that throw a dazzling light on the 
sky and then leave it impenetrably dark. The 
writer answers a good many questions, but the 
replies serve only to give rise to more. There is 
no indication in the volume when each essay 
was written. One gets the impression that they 
were written at widely separate occasions so 
that they lack a consistent point of view, a 
stable point of departure. Yet, such is the 
quality of Mr. Ortega’s mind, that notwith- 
standing these criticisms, it is an intellectual 
delight to watch it operate. 


The World Outside 


From the time he was first able to read, Lin- 
ton Wells, well-known foreign correspondent, 
lying on the floor in his home at Louisville 
pored over atlases and books of travel, dream- 
ing about the world outside. Richard Harding 
Davis, whose accounts of the Spanish-Amer- 


ican War thrilled the boy, became his favorite 
hero. But unlike so many thousands who long 
to travel, Wells has actually become a profes- 
sional adventure-hunter. “Blood on the Moon” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3) is his own account of 
27 years spent in search of hair-raising es- 
capades. 

Beginning in China during the exciting days 
of the revolution in 1911, he has managed to 
be present at a good share of the revolutions 
and wars which have since rocked the world. 
But war has not been an exclusive interest— 
aviation has also furnished the means to some 
of his most sensational adventures, including 
a flight around the world. In the South Pacific, 
he searched for the remains of a lost civiliza- 
tion; in Tokyo in 1923 he was injured in the 
great earthquake; he accompanied the Prince 
of Wales across the Atlantic to Canada. And 
so the dash went on, concluding with a dis- 
appointing trip to Ethiopia. 


14th Century England 


Regina Kelly has written a delightful tale of 
fourteenth century England in “King Rich- 
ard’s Squire’ (New York: Crowell. $2), pic- 
turing life in those times along with a story 
which moves briskly through adventure to its 
happy ending. The book is intended mainly 
for young readers, but almost anyone with 
a taste for historical fiction will enjoy the 
descriptions of court life, the coronation pro- 
ceedings, and the novel view of Chaucer as 
Collector of Customs and courtier, 

Jean de Beri, the noble son of a French 
father and an English mother, is the central 
figure. Because he loved England more than 
France, he escaped his grandfather’s tutelage 
and plunged into adventure as an unknown lad, 
making his way by his skill at waiting tables. 
How he eventually reached young King Rich- 
ard’s favor but was banished from the court 
when his identity was challenged, is the plot of 
the story. However, the incidents are far less 
interesting than the lifelike portrayals of 
Chaucer, King Richard, John of Gaunt, and 
Princess Joan, all of whom play important 
roles. 





JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 
Spanish philosopher and author of “Invertebrate Spain.’ 
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Juan Negrin 


It is one of those ironies which history 
now and then exhibits that Germany should 
have been the place where the new Spanish 
premier, Dr. Juan Negrin, first turned a 
sympathetic ear to the doctrines of so- 
cialism. That was before the World War. 
Negrin was then a young man who had 
come to Germany to study medicine. He 
was a diligent student, and when he re- 
turned to his own country, he acquired such 
an excellent reputation as a physician that 
he was ultimately appointed to the medical 
staff of the University of Madrid. 

But it was not alone a knowledge of med- 
icine that Negrin brought to Madrid. While 
in Berlin, Leipzig, and Kiel, he associated 
himself with radicals and returned to Spain 
a determined opponent of the monarchy. 
He cultivated men of 
similar views, among 
them Largo Cabal- 
lero, the former pre- 
mier. With the estab- 
lishment of the repub- 
lic he actively entered 
politics and for sev- 
eral terms served in 
the Cortes, the Span- 
ish chamber of dep- 
uties. 

Not until last Sep- 
tember, however, did 
he become a national 
figure. Caballero was then appointed prime 
minister, and he chose his friend Negrin 
to be his minister of finance. Though 
without previous experience in government 
finance, he acquitted himself well in this 
job, arranging, among other things, the 
transfer of $300,000,000 in gold from Ma- 
drid to Valencia when the latter city was 
made the seat of the loyalist government. 

Saddled with the responsibilities of office, 
Negrin found himself drifting further and 
further from the extremist views of Cabal- 
lero. He took a large part in curbing 
anarchist factions and in advocating mod- 
erate social reforms. His appointment is 
therefore regarded as a gesture of appeal 
to all progressive elements in Spain who 
think that the important problem of the 
moment is winning the war and that social 
and economic reform must wait. 


Joseph T. Robinson 

Immediately after Justice Van Devanter 
announced his intention to retire from the 
Supreme Court, congressmen and senators 
began discussing publicly their preferences 
among the prospective successors; and al- 
most unanimously their choice was Joseph 
T. Robinson, of Ar- 
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kansas, Democratic 
floor leader in the 
Senate. A lawyer by 


training and the man 
more nearly respon- 
sible for _ putting 
through New Deal 
legislation than any 
other member of Con- 
gress, he has long been 
considered as a likely 
selection for the 
Court. But, many 
people have asked, if 
the President does ap- 
point him, is there 
any assurance that 
he will align himself 
H. & E. with the liberal group 
JOSEPH T. of justices? Is he 
aaa not a conservative at 
heart? Would he at the age of 65 provide 
“young blood” for the Court? To all these 
questions both yes and no are frequently 
given as the answer. 
His public career began with the work of 
a criminal lawyer, later took him to the state 
legislature and the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, and finally, after a 
brief term as governor, into the United 
States Senate. In none of these capacities, 





some people say, did Joe Robinson show 
any signs of being a liberal. He has moved 
forward, it is claimed, merely by being 
loyal to the Democratic party, although 
much of his work in behalf of the New 
Deal has been contrary to his wishes. Others 
insist that his experiences in the past few 
years have given him an understanding of 
conditions throughout the country and that 
although called a “conservative.” he is es- 
sentially sympathetic to the major New 
Deal aims. He could be counted on, they 
maintain, to vote usually with liberal mem- 
bers of the Court. 


Hugo Eckener 


Most people do not expect to receive a 


prize for “outstanding achievement” im- 
mediately after a disastrous failure, yet 
in a sense that is 
exactly what hap- 
pened to Dr. Hugo 


Eckener a few days 
ago. At the same time 
that he was helping 
to investigate the 
tragic destruction of 
the Hindenburg, an 
announcement was 
made that the Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal 
for “notable contribu- 
tion to aeronautics” 
had been awarded to 
this German pilot and builder of dirigibles. 

Recognized today as the world authority 
on lighter-than-air craft, Dr. Eckener en- 
tered his field quite by accident. As a young 
man he was a writer on economics and an 
occasional newspaper correspondent. But 
old Count Zeppelin, who was spending a 
fortune trying to develop a gas-filled air- 
ship, interested him in dirigibles. He be- 
came enthusiastic and studied the science 
of aviation. After the war he took up 
Count Zeppelin’s work and won fame with 
the construction of the Graf Zeppelin. He 
still believes that dirigibles have a great 
future and declares that Germany will not 
stop the construction of lighter-than-air 
craft. 
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Neville Chamberlain 


The new prime minister of England is 
Neville Chamberlain, who has been chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for the past six 
Mr. Chamberlain comes from a fam- 
ily that has long been identified with public 
affairs. His father, Joseph Chamberlain, 
was British foreign minister during the 
Boer War; and his half-brother, occupying 
the same post, con- 
tributed to the negoti- 
ations leading to the 
Locarno treaty, signed 
in 1925. 

Mr. Chamberlain 
was born in Birming- 
ham in 1869 and after 
attending one of the 
minor British univer- 
sities settled in the 
British West Indies, 
there to manage fam- 
ily financial interests. 
Returning to England 
after several years, he 
devoted himself to lo- 


years. 





cal politics, serving 
first as an alderman 
in Birmingham and wiw 
ultimately rising to NEVILLE 
7 CHAMBERLAIN 


the job of lord-mayor., 
It was not until after the war that he 
became a national figure. First he was 
given the relatively minor posts of post- 
master-general and minister of health. 
But he gradually became a more dominant 
figure in the British conservative party and 
was made chancellor of the exchequer. His 
handling of British finances has won great 
admiration and his promotion to the prime 
ministership is generally approved. 
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WOODROW WILSON AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


The wartime President in the company of Lloyd George and Clemenceau. 
by George Slocombe. 


(From “‘The Tumult and the Shouting,” 
Macmillan.) 











By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 
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Wilson and Roosevelt—An Analogy? 


N SEARCHING for a historical analogy 
| to President Roosevelt's struggle for his 
court-reform measure, one naturally turns 
to the fight which Woodrow Wilson made, 
at the conclusion of the peace conference, 
for ratification of the Versailles Treaty 
and American participation in the League 
of Nations. It would be dangerous to 
carry the comparison too far, but the care- 
ful student of history may find certain 
points of similarity between the two epi- 
sodes. 


Historic Struggles 


Woodrow Wilson was deeply  con- 
vinced that the American people were be- 
hind him in his battle for the League. He 
believed that a majority favored the new 
world order contemplated in the organiza- 
tion of an international body to preserve 
peace. When it became apparent that the 
necessary two-thirds of the Senate would 
not vote for ratification of the treaty, he 
went directly to the people, in the speaking 
tour which ended so tragically for him at 
Wichita, Kansas. Equally determined was 
Franklin Roosevelt to reform the Supreme 
Court and to make its decisions more in 
keeping with the popular temper of the 
country, and equally convinced was he that 
the American people were opposed to the 
Court’s practice of invalidating acts of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
government. The strong point of differ- 
ence lies in the fact that Woodrow Wilson 
had not received a mandate from the peo- 
ple to continue his policies. The election 
of 1918 had resulted in a victory for the 
Republican party. 

In both instances, there was the grim 
determination to push the program through 
without compromise or amendment. Wil- 
son could easily have secured Senate ap- 
proval of the League of Nations had he 
been willing to make a few concessions. 
Only a relatively small number of senators 
were irreconcilably opposed to the treaty. 
But when proposals for changes were made, 
Wilson turned a deaf ear, convinced as he 
was that the people would stand with him 
in his struggle. So far. Mr. Roosevelt has 
shown the same determination. Despite 
the opposition to his plan which has arisen, 
even among members of his own party and 
staunch New Dealers, he has let it be 
known that he will push his plan forward 
in its original form. 

Beneath these surface similarities be- 
tween the two great efforts of American 
presidents to effect important changes is 
the fundamental question of the reasons 
for the opposition. It should never be 
forgotten that both the attempt of Wood- 
row Wilson to bring the United States into 
the League of Nations and that of Mr. 
Roosevelt to make the Supreme Court more 


amenable to the popular will by means of 
enlarging the membership—behind both 
these great battles lies the fact that the 
two proposals would have resulted in de- 
partures from traditional American policy. 


Breaking Traditions 


Adherence to the League of Nations 
would have meant the abandonment of one 
of the most deep-seated of American tradi- 
tions. From the days of George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, the idea that 
the United States should at all costs avoid 
foreign entanglements had governed the 
foreign relations of this country. Ratifica- 
tion of the Versailles 
Treaty in its original 
form would have re- 
sulted in such entan- 
glements, according 
to the opposition, for 
it would have com- 
pelled the United 
States to take action 
against aggressor na- 
tions and to become 
involved in wars to 
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rial integrity’ and 

“political independence” of all nations. 


This was undoubtedly the primary reason 
for the ultimate defeat of Woodrow Wilson. 
The same reasoning lies behind much of 
the opposition to President Roosevelt’s 
court plan. Since the days of our national 
existence, the idea of checks and balances, 
of a judiciary which could and would pre- 
vent usurpation of authority and violation 
of the Constitution by the other two 
branches of the government, has been in- 
grained in the people’s thinking. Assurances 
that the plan would in no wise interfere 
with the independence of the judiciary 
have not been able to remove these doubts. 
In the eyes of most opponents, the plan 
would constitute “packing” the Court and 
would make the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment subservient to the executive 
wishes. In other words, the Supreme Court 
would be stripped of its independence. 

We know that the historic battle of 
Woodrow Wilson for his League of Nations 
resulted in one of the saddest personal 
tragedies in American history. Even if his 
health had not been impaired, it is highly 
doubtful whether the War President would 
ever have been able to recoup his political 
fortunes and recapture even a part of the 
great prestige which he had enjoyed. To- 
day, there is much speculation about the 
effect of the court struggle on the power 
and prestige of Mr. Roosevelt. Since the 
ultimate verdict must be left to history, all 
that can be said now is that the President 
has suffered a reverse which he may or may 
not be able to overcome. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


Should President Roosevelt drop his court reform program? How has 
the plan been affected by the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court and by the Van Devanter resignation? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: The President is certainly in a jam 
on the court-reform business. I notice that 
he is trying to retreat as gracefully as pos- 
sible by letting the matter ride for a while 
and pushing to the front his plan for re- 
organization of the regular governmental 
machinery. I also noticed the other day in 
the paper a report that he may be willing to 
accept a compromise on the court bill, which 
would seem to indicate that he realizes the 
measure would be defeated if voted upon. 

Mary: I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt would do well to drop the matter. 
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WHAM! WHAM! 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


It seems to me that it would be a statesman- 
like move on his part frankly to admit de- 
feat on the court issue and then to start 
working on the other items of his legislative 
program. Do you realize that this Congress 
has accomplished practically nothing be- 
cause of the court-reform program? Every 
other piece of legislation has been stalled. 
The President should recognize this fact 
and turn on the heat at once. Even if he 
should succeed in forcing the Senate to ac- 
cept the court plan by putting all the pres- 
sure he can upon wayward senators, the 
result will be far from desirable. The vic- 
tory will not be worth the cost and efforts, 
because he will have split the Democratic 
party in two. 

Charles: I’m sorry that I can’t agree with 
you on that point, Mary. I'll admit that the 
President has committed several tactical 
blunders in presenting this plan and 





interpretation of the commerce clause, as it 
did in the Wagner cases, and by approving 
the Social Security Act, the Supreme Court 
has shown itself amenable to the will of 
the people as expressed through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

John: And what about the resignation of 
Justice Van Devanter? Does that not give 
Mr. Roosevelt what he wanted? 

Mary: Precisely. The President can now 
appoint a new justice whose economic phi- 
losophy is akin to that of Justices Brandeis, 
Stone, and Cardozo, and who will thus up- 
hold all acts of Congress which do not 
clearly violate the Constitution. 

Charles: That’s a mistake which too many 
people are making these days. In my opinion 
the President’s court plan has resulted in 
putting such a fear into members of the Su- 
preme Court that they have been willing to 
uphold certain New Deal laws, and I'll 
admit that the Van Devanter resignation 
does give him the opportunity to appoint 
a new liberal justice. But does that in any 
way alter the basic difficulty which Mr. 
Roosevelt was trying to overcome by his 
reform bill? Other justices will resign or die 
and other Presidents will come into office. 
Even if Mr. Roosevelt succeeds in getting a 
liberal majority, it will be but a temporary 
victory, and there is nothing to prevent a 
conservative majority at some time in the 
future. Then we will be back where we 
started, with the Supreme Court merrily 
throwing out acts of Congress which have 
the support of a majority of the people. 

John: I think, Charles, that you are de- 
feating your own purpose by presenting 
such an argument. Even if the President 
wins and gets his 15 justices, there is no 
reason to believe that a permanent liberal 
majority will be maintained. What about 
a conservative president who filled the bench 
with men whose views agreed with his own? 
That is certainly a possibility which liberals 
should take into account. 

Mary: I think you are right, John. That 
is why it would be better for the President 
to be forthright enough to propose a consti- 
tutional amendment which would clearly 
give Congress the power to regulate indus- 
try, instead of trying to accomplish it in a 
roundabout manner, as his ‘‘packing” pro- 
posal would do. I know, Charles, that you 
will say that such an amendment would 
never be ratified, but if the people don’t 
want Congress to have such power, then 
certainly it should not be assumed by the 
method proposed by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Charles: Come, now, I think we are wan- 
dering from the principal subject of our dis- 
cussion. As I understand it, we were argu- 
ing whether the President should or should 
not drop his proposal in the light of devel- 
opments which have arisen since the pro- 
posal was made. We have already discussed 





the merits of the proposal 
itself. JI insist that he 
should not drop the fight, 
even though he may have 
won a temporary victory 
by forcing the court into 
line and by being able to 
appoint a 
justice. 
Mary: And I insist that 
it would be a much more 
statesmanlike step for him 
to drop the matter, once 
ind for all. The people 
themselves will have much 
more respect for him if he 
does that, because even if 
he pushes the measure 
down the throats of mem- 
bers of Congress, he will 
have won a shallow victory. 
The people feel that his 
scheme would destroy the 
independence of the judici- 
ary and that independence 
is one of the main pillars of 


new liberal 














our system of government. 


Future decisions Will be 
looked upon as_ nothing 
more than political decisions, handed 


down by a group of presidential puppets. 

Charles: Such an argument leaves me 
entirely cold. If we truly had an inde- 
pendent judiciary, Mary, it would be a dif- 
ferent matter. But do you mean to sit 
there and tell me that the Supreme Court 
justices view acts of Congress from Olym- 
pian heights, without letting their personal 
economic and political views enter into their 
decisions? Why, everyone with any sense 
at all knows that such is not the case. The 
economic views of Justices Sutherland and 
Cardozo are as well known and are as far 
apart as are those of Senators Wagner and 
Glass. Such a condition will always exist 
so long as the justices of the Court are hu- 
man beings, who have been subjected to 
differing environments, and who over the 
years have developed definite philosophies 
on the great public problems of the past and 
present. To enlarge the membership of the 
Supreme Court would break the deadlock 
by placing men on the bench whose eco- 
nomic and social views were more advanced. 

John: That’s all very high-sounding, 
Charles, but please remember that the Presi- 
dent’s court plan is filled with dynamite. 
Never forget that it would place in the 
hands of one man such power as to enable 
him to assume almost dictatorial power 
over the destinies of 130,000,000 persons. 
The principal check we now have on such 
assumption of power lies in the courts, the 
main function of which is to see that the 
basic guarantees of democratic govern- 
ment—guarantees clearly outlined in the 
federal Constitution—are not violated. If 
we destroy that check, there is no telling 
where we may end. 


SPAIN 


(Concluded from page 2) 
of the loyalists and rebels. The Negrin 
government has declared that it has no 
thought of compromise and that it is pre- 
pared to fight to a finish. The loyalists 
feel that time is on their side and that 
they are reaching a position where 





that he has antagonized a number of 
the members of his party. But if ever 
we are to make our democratic gov- 
ernment work more smoothly, the 
power of the Supreme Court to stand 
in the way of important and desirable 
legislation must be curbed. Mr. Roose- 
velt should continue the fight and make 
the people realize how important the 
issue really is. 

Mary: I know, Charles. I was all for 
the President when he proposed the 
plan, but it seems to me that a num- 
ber of circumstances have developed 
which change the entire picture. I 
think the President has already accom- 
plished his principal objective without 
pushing the matter further. Why, the 
recent decisions of the Court have been 
such as to satisfy the demands of the 
most ardent New Dealer. By uphold- 
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they can begin more and more to take 
the offensive against the rebels. 

The rebels also scorn the plan. They 
have been hammering at the gates of 
Bilbao, important industrial center in 
the north, and are confident of captur- 
ing that city. They believe this will 
give them control of northern Spain 
and will fortify them for a new on- 
slaught against Madrid. They are also 
confident of pushing their way through 
to victory and are of the opinion that 
they will receive continued assistance 
from Mussolini. 

Perhaps, if the two sides find them- 
selves in complete stalemate the Brit- 
ish plan, or some proposal like it, may 
be accepted. Perhaps, even before this, 
it can be forced on Spain by outside 
powers. Observers, however, are not 








ing the constitutionality of state mini- 
mum wage laws and by giving a new 


WHO'S AFRAID? 


HERBLOCK IN INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


optimistic over the prospects of ending 
the carnage in Spain at any time in the 
near future. 


STILL TO PACK? 


KIRBY IN NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
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SMILES 

















Visitor: “I can’t tell you how delighted I am, 
Mrs. Giles My son Reggie has won a scholar- 
ship.” 

Farmer’s wife: “I can understand your feel- 
ings ma’am. I felt just the same when our 
pig won a medal at the agricultural show.” 

—Montreal HERALD 

Jones’ wife had been unusually silent dur- 
ing the concert, but it was obvious something 
was puzzling her. 

“By the way,” she said, when a piece came 
to an end. “what’s that book the conductor 
keeps looking at?” 

“That’s the score of the 
replied. 

“Oh,” she 


overture,” he 


“who's winning?” 
—Pearson’s WEEKLY 
A careful driver approached a railroad; 
he stopped, looked, and listened. All he heard 
was the car behind him crashing into his gas 
tank. —SoOUTHERN LUMBER JOURNAL 


exclaimed, 





“Johnson’s address was well timed, wasn’t 
2 
“Ves, two-thirds of the audience had their 
watches out before he finished.” 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





“FOR THE LOVE OF MIKE! WILL YOU SHUT UP?” 


IRVING IN COLLIER'S 


“So the banker put you on your feet again?” 
“ea.” 

“Did he give you another loan?” 
“No; he foreclosed on my car.” 


PUNCH 


Radio jokesters who yell because their gags 
are stolen ought to be glad that most of them 
are credited to someone else. 

—St. Louis 

The wife was much interested in their new 
neighbors. Shortly she reported: “They seem 
a most devoted couple, John. He kisses her 
every time he goes out and calls her up four 
or five times a day. Why don’t you do that ?” 

“Why don’t I?” replied John, “good heavens, 
I don’t even know the woman!” 

C. ano P 


Post-DIspaTcu 


CALL 

Eighty per cent of tornadoes 
tween noon and 6 p. m., 
filibusters. 


occur be- 
excluding senatorial 
Ponca City News 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Largo Caballero 
(lahr’go kah-bah-yay’roe), Juan Negrin 
(hvahn nay-green’), Giral (hee-rall’), Indale- 
cio Prieto (in-dah-lay’thee-oh pree-ay’toe), Le- 
brun (iuh-bruh’). 
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President Asks for Wage and Hour Law 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ago, especially when the NRA was invali- 
dated by a unanimous decision? Roose- 
velt seems to think so, or at least he is 
confident that the Court will be reorganized 
and approval thus assured. But before we 
consider further the question of constitu- 
tionality, we must examine briefly the bills 
which have been introduced in Congress, in 
the upper house by Senator Black of Ala- 
bama, and in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Connery of Massachu- 
setts—chairman of the two congressional 
labor committees. The two measures are 
practically identical. 


Commerce Power Used 


The proposed measures would carry out 
Mr. Roosevelt's recommendations by bar- 
ring from interstate commerce all goods 
which were produced under conditions fail- 
ing to measure up to certain prescribed 
standards. For example, if a concern in 
Illinois employed children under 16 years 
of age, it could not transport its goods 
across the state line of Illinois. The federal 
government would step in to prevent such 
a transaction. The goods of concerns which 
failed to pay the wages provided for in the 
law or which worked their employees more 
than the maximum number of hours per 
week would be similarly barred from the 
channels of interstate commerce. In a 
like manner, goods produced by com- 
panies which failed to guarantee to workers 
the right to organize into labor unions 
could not be transported across state lines. 

In other words, the Congress would use 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
various states to achieve the desired re- 
sults. What the minimum wages and the 
maximum hours shall be was not specified 
in the original bills. These blanks are to 
be left to Congress to fill in. The 40-hour 
week has been frequently mentioned as 
the objective in the way of hours and the 
40-cent-per-hour rate as the minimum basis 
of wages. It will be the duty of Congress 
to determine whether wages falling below 
this level and hours exceeding this figure 
are clearly oppressive under all circum- 
stances. When it agrees upon definite 
figures, it will incorporate them into law, 
thus establishing a floor beneath wages 
and a ceiling over hours of work. 

But the proposed law takes into account 
the different conditions prevailing in var- 
ious industries and in various sections of 
the country. For that reason, the attempt 
will be made to work out a system paying 
due heed to these differences. A board of 
five members will be established to admin- 
ister the act, and one of the principal func- 
tions of this board will be to fix these spe- 
cial standards. Decisions will be made only 
after thorough investigation of all the 
conditions in the various industries and 
the various geographic locations. 


Flexibility 


Thus there is to be a certain flexibility 
in the provisions of the law. Certain in- 
dustries, for example, may find themselves 
unable to meet the demand for their goods 
by adhering rigidly to the maximum-hour 
standards. In that case, they would be 
permitted to work their employees longer, 
but only on condition that adequate com- 
pensation was made for overtime, such as 
the payment of time and a half for hours 
in excess of the maximum number. There 
will be no uniform set of rules for every 
industry in every part of the country. Even 
in the “floor” and “ceiling” levels, excep- 
tions will be made, as circumstances war- 
rant them. Certain industries will un- 
doubtedly have standards higher than those 
designed to meet the minimum require- 
ments of labor. As described in the sum- 
mary of the bills introduced in Congress, 
the measures recognized: 


...that it is not enough merely to outlaw 
from the channels of interstate commerce 
goods produced under these very low and op- 
pressive labor conditions. The bill, therefore. 
further seeks to build up, through appropriate 
administrative machinery, standards of fairness 
and reasonableness, industry by industry, with 








LABOR DISSATISFIED 
A group of workers join in burning a mass of anti-union iiterature. 


due regard to local and geographical diversi- 
ties—that is, to bring about in interstate indus- 
tries the payment of a minimum “fair wage” 
and the maintenance of a maximum “reason- 
able work week.” The bill carefully safeguards 
the rights of the workers to obtain by their 
own efforts, singly or collectively, a wage 
higher or a work week shorter than that 
required by the bill. 

These are the main provisions and the 
main objectives of the Black-Connery 
measure. It can be seen that the principal 
emphasis is placed upon the right granted 
to Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. It will be recalled that one of the 
counts on which the NRA was invalidated 
by the Supreme Court was that it attempted 
to regulate industries which were not inter- 
state in nature; that is, industries which 
were conducted solely within the confines 
of a single state. Jn recent weeks, the 
Supreme Court has given a more liberal in- 
terpretation of the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. In the Wagner cases, 
for example, the majority of the Court de- 
creed that Congress, through the commerce 
clause, could regulate the working condi- 
tions in a steel plant wholly located in a 
single state because some of the raw 
materials are brought in from outside the 
state and part of the finished product is 
shipped outside the state. Thus, interstate 
commerce as a whole 
is affected by condi- 
tions prevailing in 
the single steel 
plant. 

It was this deci- 
sion, together with 
other recent Su- 
preme Court rulings 
which _ recognize 
broader congression- 
al powers, that has 
led the President 
and his advisers to 
believe that wage- 
and-hour legislation 
would be constitu- 
tional. The new bill 
is much more care- 
fully drawn than the 
NRA and is confined 
to industries whose 
products enter into 
interstate commerce 
or to industries 
whose activities af- 
fect interstate commerce. Employers cov- 
ered by the law who fail to live up to its 
provisions would be subject to fines or 
imprisonment or both. 

Opposition to Measure 

So much for the bill itself. What are 
the chances of its being enacted into law 
at the present session of Congress? Until 
the hearings take place and all groups which 
will be directly affected by it are given the 
opportunity to express their views, the gen- 
eral reaction will be difficult to gauge. As 
to the general objectives outlined by the 


President. there is likely to be little objec- 
tion. for the unfair practices which it seeks 
to abolish have long been condemned by 
fair-minded citizens. But as to the particu- 
lar method of attaining the objectives, there 
is likely to be considerable opposition once 
the bill is generally debated. 

To many, the Black-Connery measure 
resembles too closely the old NRA, and 
they oppose it on the ground that it will 
lead to regimentation and oppression on 
the part of the federal government. Many 
businessmen fear that the five-man board 
will have too much power to control their 
activities and thus compel them to adopt 
policies which will prove injurious. Typical 
of the opposition which is likely to develop 
is that voiced by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which contends that fed- 
eral regulation of hours and wages would 
halt the progress toward recovery and 
reémployment. It considers such legisla- 
tion ‘the most disturbing influence in the 
offing at this time.”” The Association gives 
these further reasons for its opposition: 


What the effect of renewed attempts upon 
the part of the federal government to regulate 
wages and hours in every locality and plant 
will be none can foresee accurately at this 
time. It is a known factor, however, that ar- 
bitrary wage and hour restrictions seeking to 

blanket the entire 
country under one en- 
actment must inevi- 
tably lead to confu- 
sion during a time of 
steady recovery. 

It is also known 
that sudden increases 
in wages and decreases 
in hours must be add- 
ed to the cost of pro- 
duction, which in turn 
must be paid by the 
consumer. and partic- 
ularly the farmers, 
who form a major 
purchaser of the prod- 
ucts of industry. 

We know, too. that 
re-employment has 
heen almost constant 
month by month since 
the end oi the last 
attempt to interfere 
with the normal flow 
of production by an 
experiment in nation- 
al control of wages 
and hours. 


LABOR SATISFIED ACME 


A worker casts his vote in a recent election to decide 
upon a collective bargaining agency. 


While organized 
labor was generally 
favorable to the NRA during its existence, 
there is the feeling among certain labor 
leaders that the new proposals may not 
have all the desired results. The American 
Federation of Labor is strongly opposed 
to child labor and has endorsed measures 
designed to shorten the work week. These 
provisions of the bill will probably receive 
its hearty endorsement. But doubt has 
been expressed as to the desirability of 
minimum wages for men. Certain labor 
leaders fear that the minimum wages will 
become the maximum wages and that large 
groups of workers will not benefit from such 


a law. Whether this opposition is sufficient 
to line up the big labor organizations against 
the bill cannot be determined until definite 
action has been taken by those particular 
groups. 

The principal argument against legisla- 
tion such as that now before Congress is 
that its ultimate effect would be injurious 
to the nation as a whole. A number of 
economists have contended that the reduc- 
tion of working hours would eventually 
lead to a reduction in the total quantity 
of goods produced. Estimates have been 
made during recent years showing how 
much would have to be produced by Amer- 
ican industry in order to raise the general 
standard of living, and all these estimates 
point to the fact that a shortening of the 
work week would result in a deficiency in 
the productive needs. Wage increases, it is 
further argued, would have a beneficial ef- 
fect if they could be put into operation with- 
out increasing prices. But there is no as- 
surance that such would be the case. Op- 
ponents of wage-and-hour legislation con- 
tend that the costs of higher wages would 
be passed on to the consumers in the form 
of higher prices with the result that mass 
purchasing power would in no way be in- 
creased, : 


President’s Reply 


These, in the main, are the arguments 
against the new proposal. Administration 
supporters are quick to reply to them. They 
contend that without federal regulation, 
labor will be compelled to work under op- 
pressive conditions. In his message, the 
President gave four reasons why govern- 
mental intervention is necessary in order 
to accomplish the desired results: 

The truth of the matter, of course, is that the 
exponents of the theory of private initiative 
as the cure for deep-seated national jlls want 
in most cases to improve the lot of mankind. 
But, well-intentioned as they may be, they fail 
for four evident reasons—first, they see the 
problem from the point of view of their own 
business ; second, they see the problem from the 
point of view of their own locality or region; 
third, they cannot act unanimously because 
they have no machinery for agreeing among 
themselves, and, finally, they have no power to 
bind the inevitable minority of chiselers within 
their own ranks, 

The administration firmly believes that 
legislation of the kind proposed will actually 
increase the mass purchasing power of the 
nation, and will not, as asserted, result 
merely in shifting the burden from one 
group of consumers to another. Only by 
strong action of this kind can the condition 
of the one-third of our population which is 
ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed, be sub- 
stantially improved, according to President 
Roosevelt. 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


(Concluded from page 1) 
business interests more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago, has been a wise trustee. 

Two years after young John D. took 
charge, labor warfare at the Rockefeller- 
owned coal mines in Colorado led to the 
killing of many women and children at the 


Ludlow strikers’ camp. That 
shocked the nation and brought action 
from the younger Rockefeller. He made 
a personal investigation, dictated new and 
more enlightened labor policies—and, inci- 
dentally, employed the late Ivy Lee to pub- 
licize the changes. 

Ivy Lee not only did that. He went on, 
by all the devices of the adroit public rela- 
tions counsellor, to humanize the name of 
Rockefeller. So, to some extent, the kindlier 
picture of the old oil king which will be 
remembered is the product of an institution 
peculiar to his country and his time, the 
press agent. 

Death came to John D. Rockefeller at a 
time when new things are coming in, old 
things fading out, with a rapidity like that 
of the changes in his own earlier years. But 
our new things, or so we hope, will be in 
diametric contrast to his. He was a last sur- 
vivor from an era of dollar philosophy—a 
symbolic figure—and his passing, we think, 
symbolizes our transition to another era, an 
era of social philosophy. 


incident 











